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the defender and praiser of womankind, as in Detraction
Execrated, Non est Mortale quodOpto, and Love's Representation.
His easy cynicism in matters of the heart is not all pose, but
it is occasionally broken down. There are, too, snatches of
beauty in his poetry that almost atone for the worst efforts
m mockery:

No, no, fair heretic, it needs must be
But an ill love in me . . .

As an offset to the more cynical poems, however, the delightful
Ballad upon a Wedding is not likely to be forgotten. There
is in fact beneath Suckling's careless and mocking exterior
much sound sense and true feeling, wbich occasionally he
makes no attempt to disguise. Besides this, most of his
poems give a pleasure which is due to the absence of com-
plexity, of needless obscurity; and the ability to laugh at
himself and the world constitutes one of his most refreshing
qualities.

The keen sense ot humour possessed by Suckling, and
more or less defective in Herbert of Cherbury and Carew,
is altogether lacking in Richard Lovelace. Humour he has,
of a rough-and-ready schoolboy sort, but he seems never to
have realized what bathos lay in some of his lines. Here is
the cow which offered a "breakfast on her teat" to Aramantha:

Out of the yeomanry o* th' herd,
With grave aspect, and feet prepar'd,
A rev'rend lady cow draws near,
Bids Aramantha welcome here;
And from her privy purse lets fall
A pearl or two, which seem to call
This adorn'd, adored fairy
To the banquet of her dairy.

Lovelace has almost a flair for the unfit epithet, and takes
a childish pleasure in the recurrence of the same combination
of sounds:

Unplanted had this plantain plant.

With solemn persistence, and with an entire want of self-
criticism, he produces reams of verse that is merely dull.
Slovenly in execution, weak in poetic sense, he often plods
a very wearisome way. Yet fine lines illumine the prevailing
greyness:

... on the glow-worm's useless light
Bestow the watching flames of night,
Or give the rose's breath
To executed death. . . .